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EDITORIALS 


tended the meetings or read the Convention 
Report Issue of this publication, or of the National 
Canners Association two weeks ago, S. R. Smith of the 
Department of Agriculture expressed some doubt as 
to whether or not a set-aside order would be issued on 
1952 packs, even though the Quartermaster had re- 
quested such an order. Shortly after the Convention 
the NCA Procurement Committee met with represen- 
tatives of the Quartermaster to consider the program 
of military procurement. The Committee was asked 
at that meeting to go home and find out for sure how 
many canners preferred a set-aside order with the field 
buying set up, to government procurement on an ad- 
vertised bid basis. Not all of the returns are available 
at this time but we learn from the Wisconsin Letter 
that 60 out of 94 Wisconsin canners had returned a 
questionnaire within a week and that 51 of those 60 
returns favored continuance of set-asides with govern- 
ment procurement continuing on a negotiated basis 
through field buyers. All of which goes to prove that 
canners know a good thing when they see it, even 
though they may complain of some of the details. 
There’s every reason, of course, why canners should 
prefer negotiated buying. Walsh-Healy, the mechanics 
of filling out the formal bids, the fine print, and the 
rigid performance requirements of these formal bids, 
being but afew. The Quartermaster, too, doesn’t need 
a long memory to recall the difficulties of obtaining 
supplies with the formal bid system. When the Army 
reverted to that system shortly after the war and 
wanted considerably less canned foods than they will 


G. ASIDES — As every canner knows who at- 


this coming year, they found it quite impossible to 
obtain requirements. The field buyers were brought 
back again and they straightened out an almost impos- 
sible situation. 

Undoubtedly the old political pressure’ is being 
brought to bear on the Quartermaster to return to the 
bid system, that on the surface appears to be the most 
favorable to the tax payer. If agriculture needs an 
answer for these pressure groups, it need only remind 
them that when the formal bid system failed before, 
it cost the Quartermaster considerably more for the 
food when the field buyers were brought in late in the 
season and the shortages were known. It need only 
remind them of the statement of Colonel Pheris, Chief 
of the Procurement Division, at the Atlantic City Con- 
vention that being able to obtain requirements pre- 
cisely in accordance with preferred can sizes and pre- 
ferred packaging (next to impossible with the formal 
bid system) would mean an approximate saving of 
$2,200,000, 13 million pounds of sheet steel, 241 thous- 
and pounds of pure ingot tin, and 2,217,000 cubic feet 
of storage space. The saving in shipping space alone 
is the equivalent of 740 freight cars or 5 liberty ships. 

Finally, agriculture need only remind these pressure 
groups that in the event of an all-out war some system 
of negotiation is imperative, and if the present well- 
posted organization of field buyers is disbanded, it 
would require not only a great deal of time and money 
to replace these men, but the procurement of subsist- 
ence items on which effective mobilization greatly de- 
pends, would be seriously and unnecessarily impaired. 
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READ IT—STUDY IT—TELL IT—The accompanying chart is 
the type of sales tool salesmen dream about, but rarely have avail- 
able to them. It was prepared by the NCA Division of Statistics, 
based on Bureau of Labor statistics. Last week it was distributed 
by the NCA Information Division to about 400 Metropolitan dailies 
and to about 50 wire and radio news services and syndicates, 
and by the Home Economics Division to more than 1,000 food 
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editors. The editorial text accompanying the chart pointed out 
that although the cost of living gets higher each month, retail 
prices of canned fruits and vegetables are falling—have dropped 
8 index points since June 1951—risen only 63 percent since pre- 
war—while prices of other foods have risen twice as much. The 
text also calls attention to the fact that the average worker’s 
weekly wage today will buy about 35 percent more canned fruits 
and vegetables than five years ago. 

That’s excellent work and bound to be helpful. But the effort 
mustn’t stop here. Every canner and broker, and everyone inter- 
ested in the industry for that matter, should make this story a 
part of his every conversation. Study it, tell it, and repeat it at 
every opportunity—and arrange for frequent opportunities. Use 
it in your advertising, your direct mail, your contacts with the 
trade, and your associates, bearing in mind that every time the 
population of the United States is induced to eat one more 
No. 303 can each, means a sales increase of approximately 5 
million cases of canned foods; bearing in mind also that the 
1951 per capita consumption of canned fruits and vegetables of 
75 pounds is a drop in the bucket compared to the estimated 366 
pounds of fresh fruits and vegetables consumed per capita, and 
that the 1951 per capita consumption of frozen fruits and vege- 
tables of 9 pounds is a sharp increase over the 2 pounds con- 
sumed in 1941. Last but not least, canners should be prepared 
to meet the onslaught of an industry-wide institutional adver- 
tising drive now on the planning boards of the fresh fruit and 
vegetable industry. 
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MAURICE SIEGEL 


The Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act was enacted by Congress 
for the express purpose of protecting the interest of the con- 
sumer. The “Act” provided for the establishment of Standards 
of Identity, Standards of Quality and Fill of Container for 
Canned Foods. It delegated regulatory powers to its enforce- 
ment officials so as to restrain violation of its provision. Like- 
wise, each state has enacted legislation to prohibit the adultera- 
tion and misbranding of foods and to render the provisions of 
the state law uniform in its enforcement and administration 
with federal legislation. These powers are vested in the office 
of a “Commissioner”’. 


In this concerted effort to protect the interest of the consum- 
ing public a federal and a state agency both have jurisdiction. 
These agencies are manned by efficient, capable and trained per- 
sonnel who have, as a rule, a thorough understanding of the 
food industry and its problems. There is another agency, which 
in many states, has some jurisdiction over canned foods and has 
caused canners an appreciable amount of undeserved difficulty. 
The agency is housed or connected with a state governmental 
department such as Law, Public Works or at times Law and 
Public Safety. It is usually called “Bureau of Weights and 
Measures” or “Division of Weights and Measures” and has regu- 
latory powers of enforcement in the protection of the public 
good. It is not the purpose of this article to belittle the work 
of such agency as it has done extraordinary work in the public 
interest but criticism only is being offered concerning the 
methods of enforcement of one of the laws or regulations. This 
has been of particular concern to many increments of the can- 
ning industry. The law in question is the one pertaining to food 
in package from and which generally reads as follows: 


“Tt shall be unlawful to keep for the purpose of sale or to 
sell any commodity in package form unless the net quantity of 
the contents be plainly and conspicuously marked on the outside 
of the package in terms of weight, measure and numerical count. 
Provided, however, that reasonable variations or tolerance shall 
be permitted - - -.” 


In other words, the law permits an inspector of the Division 
of Weights and Measures to weigh or measure the net contents 
of a canned product in any establishment where the merchandise 
is offered or held for sale. The failure of a single can to meet 
the declared label weight or measure constitutes a violation and 
subsequent court action, penalty, and unfavorable publicity for 
the offender. Many cases of this nature have arisen where 
prosecution was based upon the examination of single cans, 
despite the fact that the same regulation permits tolerances. 
Such situations would not arise if the inspection was made by 
the division that is set up to supervise the food laws. These 
departments understand canning procedure and realize that 
weight variation does occur. There is no record either in state 
or federal circles where libel action has been instituted against 
any merchandise because of one slack-filled can. The officials 
in the Division of Weights and Measures, presumably are not 
concerned with the problems of the canning industry but act 


TECHNOLOGICALLY SPEAKING 


by 


LEROY V. STRASBURGER 


Unfavorable Publicity--The Division of Weights and Measures 


only upon their findings. This method of enforcement is unsound 
and is costly to the offender in addition to the vicious publicity 
which ensues. 


The official procedure of this “division” is questionable, par- 
ticularly when they publicize what appears to be a monetary 
loss to local consumers even though only one can is found in 
in violation. This would not be the case if they would follow 
the law and prescribe a reasonable tolerance based upon federal 
law. It is agreed that a fair regulation that protects the public 
against loss or deception is highly desirable. Short weight that 
is due to intent or negligence should be severely penalized but 
some weight variation is unavoidable. 


Repercussions from current practices of some state agencies 
has forced chain store organizations and other large buyers to 
install weighing and measuring equipment at their receiving 
warehouse so as to examine every shipment of canned food for 
compliance with the declared label weight or volume. The fear 
of unfavorable press publicity on the part of large distributors 
has been responsible for the rejection of numerous shipments 
that were found to contain a few cans that were low in net 
weight or in volume. Often the weight deviation has been in 
the order of one-eighth to one-quarter of an ounce. This same 
difference is even encountered in the weight of the empty con- 
tainers. The distributors cannot be criticized too severely for 
their action but it does appear that undue precautions have 
to be taken to protect their interests. 


A number of canners have been forced to install special weigh- 
ing equipment to check weigh each can in order to avoid refusal 
of a shipment destined for a cautious buyer. This is a costly 
and unnecessary procedure. Excessive slack-filling is covered 
by the “Federal Fill of Container Act” with the subsequent 
penalty of substandard labelling. State food officials are con- 
tantly on the outlook for overt evidence of low,weights in canned 
foods. The activities of the several divisions of “Weights and 
Measures” might be construed to imply that federal and other 
state agencies have been lax in their inspection of canned foods. 
The difference lies in the application of reasonable tolerances. 


Judging from past experience in such matters, it is the opinion 
of the writers that the rejection of canned merchandise by 
buyers will continue unless there is full compliance of every can 
with the label declaration of weight or volume. Even though 
there are assurances that reasonable variation will be permitted 
there is the ever present fear of unfavorable publicity result:ng 
from the sale of low weight merchandise. 


The answer to the problem lies in the exemption of the prod- 
ucts of the canning industry from the “law” of the Division 
of Weights and Measures of each state. The responsibility of 
obtaining this exemption remains with each State Canners Asso- 
ciation which should act where and when unfavorable situations 
arise even though it will eventually require an “act” of the legis- 
lature to finalize the matter. The canning industry finds itself 
in an unenviable position under the present circumstances. 
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WEED CONTROL EXPERIMENTS 


with Spinach & Canning Peas 


Investigations have been under way at 
the Maryland Station for the past four 
years, in an attempt to determine an 
effective, inexpensive method of control- 
ling weeds in spinach and in cannery 
peas. Although the experiments are not 
conclusive, certain treatments show defi- 
nite promise and are reported at this 
time for the information of other work- 
e's in the field. 


SPINACH EXPERIMENT 

The control by hand of chickweed and 
other weeds in spinach is expensive, and 
mechanical weeding has not proved en- 
tirely satisfactory. Numerous experi- 
ments at this station and at other sta- 
tions (5,6) have been performed using 
primarily the phenoxy compounds in con- 
junction with delayed planting. The 
methods have usually either not given 
good weed control or have resulted in re- 
duced stands of spinach. Granular Cyan- 
amid has been effectively used for weed 
control in other crops, and it has been 
determined that spinach is moderately 
tolerant to Cyanamid. Since the possi- 
bility of using Cyanamid with delayed 
planting of spinach has not been previ- 
ously explored, the experiment described 
was designed for this purpose. : 

The test was conducted on a Sassafras 
silt loam soil having a reaction of pH 6.5 
and an organic matter content of 0.7%. 
The plots were located near Sparrows 
Point in Baltimore County, Maryland. 
Individual plots consisted of 5 rows of 
spinach on a raised bed, having a width 
of 64 inches and a length of 60 feet. The 
soil was prepared for planting one day 
previous to applying the Cyanamid. The 
material was applied with a Gandy 
spreader calibrated to deliver 400 pounds 
per acre. The 800- and 1200 pound rates 
were applied by going over the plots two 
and three times, respectively. 

Virginia Savoy spinach was seeded 
October 6 and October 9, 1950, four and 
sever) days, respectively, after granular 
Cyanamid was broadeast on the plots. 
The seeding rate was approximately 18 
poun’s per acre and was accomplished 
with as little disturbance to the soil as 
Was practical with standard equipment. 
a spinach was harvested on April 

1951, 


Results—Weed control was excellent in 
all except the check plots. In the check 
plots chickweed, purslane, lambs quarter 
and henbit were abundant. From the 
resul's shown in Table I it may be seen 


_* Miscellaneous Publication No. 116, Contribu- 
tion } ». 2320, Maryland Agricultural Experiment 
Stati: (Department of Horticulture), presented 


at the Northeastern Weed Control Conference, 
January 8, 1952. 

NOTE. Acknowledgement is made to the Ameri- 
og Cyanamid Company for supplying the granu- 
ar 


and the Cyanate used in these 
experiments, 
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that only the 400 pounds per acre rate of 
granular Cyanamid was effective in in- 
creasing the yield of spinach, reflecting 
the low stand reduction at this rate, in 
addition to the value of the material as 
a herbicide, and as a source of nitrogen 
and calcium. The application of cyan- 
amid in rates of greater than 400 pounds 
per acre resulted in considerable stand 
reduction, although the spinach plants in 
these plots had a greater weight per 
plant which made up some of the differ- 
ence in the total yield. 


Table I. Yield per acre of Leaf Spinach 
and percent reduction in stand from 
three rates of Granular Cyanamid ap- 
plied at two intervals before seeding. 


Yield % Stand 
Rate of Application Lbs./Acre Bu./Acre Reduction 


A Cyanamid 


$220 457 0 
11866 659 5.0 
9361 520 29.0 
7487 416 72.5 
24.58** 24.58** — 
Date of Application 
Days before seeding 
4 10159 564 27.5 
7 8361 465 21.3 
Rate X Date Interaction 
4 days before seeding 
400 Ibs./A .. 666 5.0 
800 Ibs./A .. 639 25.0 
1200 Ibs./A . 169 80.0 
7 days before seeding 
32 430 0 
400 Ibs./A 653 5.0 
800 Ibs./A 412 15.0 
1200 Ibs./A 363 65.0 
L.S.D. at 5% 95.4 -- 


* Significant at 5% 
** Significant at 1% 


It is observed that the application of 
Cyanamid 4 days before planting re- 
sulted in higher yields than those 
obtained from applying the material 7 
days before planting. The significant 
interaction of Date X Rate of Applica- 
tion shows that the 800-pound rate, as 
well as the 400-pound rate was effective 
when applied 7 days before seeding. 

It would appear to be feasible, from 
the results of this experiment that the 
application of 400 pounds per acre of 
granular Cyanamid, 4 to 7 days before 
seeding, with adequate moisture, may 
result in increased yields, good control 
of certain weeds and a minimum of dam- 
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age to the stand of spinach. The effec- 
tive use of the material would seem to 
require careful seed bed preparation, 
proper timing and adequate moisture. 


EXPERIMENTS 
WITH CANNING PEAS 


Peas for processing in Maryland are of 
both the sweet (wrinkled seeded) type 
and the Alaska (smooth seeded) type. 
Weed control is not a problem in plant- 
ings of Alaska peas because of early 
seeding and rapid growth rate, resulting 
in good top growth before the weeds 
germinate so that weeds are usually 
shaded out. The sweet types, on the 
other hand, grow more slowly and are 
planted later than the Alaska. Coupled 
with this, the factor of larger seed size © 
normally results in the planting of less 
seed, by number, of the sweet types, 
although the rate of seeding by weight 
may be identical. Weed growth in the 
sweet types thus presents a problem to 
the grower in Maryland about one out of 
every two or three years. Barrons and 
Grigsby (1) Warren and Buchholz (7), 
and Dearborn (2) have demonstrated 
that the ammonium salt of dinitro otho 
secondary butyl phenol is effective in 
controlling weeds in canning peas, al- 
though the material has given varying 
degrees of success. 


The experiments described here were 
originally designed to determine the 
practicality of aerosol and low gallonage 
applications of Ammonium DNOSBP 
(Dow Selective Weed Killer) as meas- 
ured in yield of shelled peas. A Cyanate 
application was included in the 1949 and 
1950 tests. Broadcast applications of 
granular cyanamid were added in 1951 
after promising results were obtained in 
tests conducted in New York (3). 


In all of the experiments described, 
Pride peas were drilled at the rate of 5 
bushels per acre between the 10th and 
20th day of April, in plots 5’4” by 100’, 
in randomized block designs at the Uni- 
versity Plant Research Farm. Each plot 
consisted of 8 drill rows. The plots were 
harvested with a mower and the peas 
shelled out in a commercial type viner. 


Results—The results of the 1949 test 
are shown in Table II. No response to 
treatment was measured either in yield 
or maturity, probably as a result of the 
scarcity of weeds in the field during the 
1949 season. The aerosol applications 
were moderately effective in killing those 
weeds which did exist and did not cause 
and marked injury to the peas. The low 
gallonage applications, on the other hand, 
caused considerable damage to the foli- 
age of the peas as well as to the weeds. 
The season in 1949 was such that the 
peas quickly recovered and produced a 
normal yield. 
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The 1950 tests were designed to test 
Cyanate and Dow Selective Weed Killer 
at high gallonage applications in addi- 
tion to low gallonage and aerosol appli- 
cations of Dow Selective. Weed growth 
was abundant in all plots at the time of 
treatment, and the peas stood about 5 
inches high. The weed population in- 
cluded lambs quarter, pig weed, and 
smartweed, largely in the 2- to 6-leaf 
stage of development. All of the treat- 
ments except Dow Selective (2 pts./A in 
100 gal. water) and Dow Selective 3 
pts./A in 5 gal. water) gave complete 
eradication of weeds. These two treat- 
ments killed the younger weeds but many 
of the older weeds recovered. Cyanate 
at both of the rates employed resulted 
in damage to the foliage of peas, from 
which the crop did not completely re- 
cover. The yield data in Table III show 
the deleterious effect of the Cyanate at 
the 10-pound rate, and the effectiveness 
of Dow Selective applied in 100 gallons 
of water at the 3- and 4-pint/A rates. 
No differences were observed in maturity 
of the shelled peas among any of the 
treatments. 


In the 1951 tests there was again very 
little weed problem. Dow Selective at 
three rates in high gallonage applica- 
tions and granular Cyanamid drilled on 
the plots 4 days following seeding, at two 
rates, were the treatments employed. 
Because of the late development of weed 
seedlings, the Dow Selective spray was 
not applied until May 22 at which time 
the peas were just beginning to bloom. 


The effects of the Dow Selective Weed 
Killer in high gallonage applications in 
both 1950 and 1951 are summarized in 
Table IV. Rates of 2- and 3-pints per 
acre resulted in higher yields than the 
check for the two year period. Spray- 
ing with 4-pints per acre in 1951 at the 
beginning of blossoming resulted in con- 
siderable damage, which is reflected in 
the lower yield value for the two years. 


The yield and maturity values from 
the Cyanamid treatments at the Univer- 
sity Plant Research Farm are combined 
with data collected at two locations in 
the Piedmont Section of Maryland and 
at one location on the Eastern Shore. 
Both treatments reduced weed growth at 
the outlying locations. The results are 
given in Table V, and show that both 
rates of Cyanamid increased yields, and 
delayed maturation of the peas. It is be- 
lieved that the delay in maturity was a 
response to the increase in set on those 
plots to which the Cyanamid was applied. 
Kramer (4) has given the tenderometer 
values at which the maximum yield may 
be expected, and since the differences in 
maturity in this experiment are signifi- 
cant, the individual plots were corrected 
to a maximum yield on the basis of the 
tenderometer values. This correction in- 
duced a greater variability among plots 
so that the “F” value was decreased 
slightly, although still significant. The 
magnitude of effect of the Cyanamid re- 
mains unchanged after the correction. 

From the experiments described here, 
there would seem to be two practical 


methods of weed control in peas. 


Each 


method has its limitations and each has 


its advantages. 


Dow Selective Weed 


Killer may be practical under certain 
weather conditions, and may be applied 
after the peas have emerged. Until fur- 
ther studies can be made on the efficiency 
of the material in an aerosol this method 
of application would seem to be limited 
to a high gallonage spray using the Dow 
Selective at the rate of 3 pints per acre. 


pounds per acre. 


Granular Cyanamid would seem to be 
effective on the basis of one year’s re- 
sults in four locations, when applied four 
days after seeding at the rate of 275 


The application of this 


amount of Cyanamid would add 56 
pounds of nitrogen to the soil, which 
would make possible an adjustment in 
the fertilizer program. The increase in 
yield from the additional nitrogen, in 
addition to the weed control possibilities 
and the ease of application are worthy of 


consideration. Further work with this 
material is contemplated. 
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Table II. Effect of Spraying with Ammonium DNOSBP and Cyanate Upon the Yield 
and Maturity of Shelled Peas (1949). 
Yield Mean Tendero- 
lbs./A meter Value 
2. Dow Sel. Aerosol 3 pts./A (Propellant A).... 1123 92.75 
4. Dow. Sel. 3 pts./A (5 gal. water’) ..........ccces 1072 89.25 
5. Dow Sel. 4 pts./A (5 gal. water) .........scssccesees 939 90.00 
6. Cyanate 5 Ibs./A (5 gal. water)..........csesees 1113 89.50 
7. Cyanate 10 lbs./A (5 gal. water)..............008 1103 89.25 
Table III. Effect of Spraying with Ammonium DNOSBP and Cyanate Upon the Yield 
and Maturity of Shelled Peas (1950). 
Yield Mean Tendero- 
lbs./A meter Value 
2. Cyanate 5 lbs./A (100 gal. water)...............00 1593 96.00 
3. Cyanate 10 lbs./A (100 gal. water)................ 1327 90.75 
4. Dow Selective 2 pts./A (100 gal. water)........ 1823 93.25 
5. Dow Selective 3 pts./A (100 gal. water)........ 2144 93.75 
6. Dow Selective 4 pts./A (100 gal. water)........ 2124 94.50 
7. Dow Selective 3 pts./A (Aerosol)... 2001 94.00 
8. Dow Selective 3 pts./A (5 gal. water)............ 1664 95.25 


Table IV. Mean effect of High Gallons of Applications of Ammonium DNOSBP on 
Yield and Maturity of Shelled Peas (1950-1951). 


i. 
2. Dow Selective (2 pts./A)).........ccccccsssscsses 
3: Dow Beloctive (S: te. / A) 


4. Dow Selective (4 pts./A) 
“F” Value 


Check 


Yield - Mean Tendero- 
Ibs./A meter Value 
1660 94.0 
1951 93.5 
2082 95.1 
1877 93.5 
5.07* 1.16 
237.4 — 


Table V. Effect of Granular Cyanamid on Yield and Maturity of Shelled Peas at 
Four Locations in Maryland in 1951. 


Actual Mean Tendero- Yield Corrected 
Yield Ibs./ A. meter Value to: Maximum 
2. Cyanamid 276 Wbs./ 2145 104.4 2379 
3. Cyanamid 550 Ibs./A.............000 2220 101.4 2586 
“F” Value 7.45* 6.00* 


* Significant at 5% 
** Significant at 1% 
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TRI-STATE DATES 


The Annual Convention of the Tri- 
State Packers Association will be held at 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, December 4 
and 5. The hotel will be selected later. 


PENNSYLVANIA DATES 


The 838th Annual Convention of the 
Pennsylvania Canners Association will 
be held at the Penn Harris Hotel, Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania, Monday and Tues- 
day, November 24 and 25, 1952. 


FRED STARE HONORED 


Fred A. Stare of Columbus, Wiscon- 
son, was one of six persons accorded 
honorary recognition citations by the 
University of Wisconsin for their con- 
tributions to agriculture. The awards 
were made at the annual Farm and 
Home Week Dinner on February 6. The 
citation pointed out that Mr. Stare had 
been associated with the Wisconsin can- 
ning industry for 50 years prior to his 
retirement five years ago; that he had 
served as President of the Wisconsin 
Canners Association 25 years ago, and 


- as President of the National Canners 


Association for two terms during World 


_ War IT; that he had served on various 


government advisory committees, had co- 
operated with the University of Wiscon- 
sin in many canning crop projects, and 
since his retirement had written “The 
Story of Wisconsin’s Great Canning 
Industry”. 


DEWEY ELECTED 
GRACE DIRECTOR 


Bradley Dewey, President of the 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Company, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, has been elected 
a Director of W. R. Grace & Company, 
international industrial and _ trading 
concern, 


ON MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 


Waiter L. Graefe, president of the 
Pomona Products Co., Griffin, Georgia, 
canners, sailed from New York last 


) Week, with Mrs. Graefe, for a Mediter- 


ranea.. cruise. 


FRANCHISED 


Hin s-Park Foods, Inc., has franchised 
the Siegner Food Products Co. of Cin- 
‘nnat: to pack canned chile con carne 
and corned beef hash under the “Duncan 
Hines label. The franchise is operative 


throu: hout the Midwest and the East. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


DE BACK HEADS UP 
FMC EUROPEAN OPERATIONS 


William de Back, a Vice-President and 
Director of Food Machinery and Chemi- 
cal Corporation, San Jose, California, 
has just been named Vice-Chairman and 
Managing Director of International Ma- 
chinery Corporation, S.A., of St. Nicolas- 
Waas, Belgium. 


International Machinery Corporation 
is a European producer of canning ma- 


WILLIAM DeBACK 


chinery under license by Food Machinery 
and Chemical Corporation. The company 
is operated-as an FMC affiliate and is 
jointly owned by Continental Can Com- 
pany, Inc.; Dewey and Almy Chemical 
Company; and Food Machinery, together 
with European interests. 


Mr. de Back is one of the nation’s lead- 
ing figures in the canning machinery 
manufacturing industry. He is a past 
president of the Canning Machinery and 
Supplies Association. Prior to his affilia- 
tion with Food Machinery and Chemical 
Corporation where he directed the opera- 
tions of that company’s canning machin- 
ery activities in the West, he was Vice- 
President and General Manager of the 
Chisholm-Ryder Company of Niagara 
Falls. 


He will assume his new duties in 
Europe on March Ist, and will be direct- 
ly responsible for the operations of Inter- 
national Machinery Corporation. Mr. de 
Back also will continue as an officer of 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corpora- 
tion, and will be in charge of the com- 
pany’s other European interests. Paul 
Heymans of Belgium will continue as 
Board Chairman of the European firm. 
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CANCO AIDS SCRAP DRIVE 


During six months of a special drive 
to aid the nation’s defense effort, the 
American Can Company has collected 
nearly 4,000,000 pounds of iron and steel 
scrap salvaged from worn-out and obso- 
lete equipment. 

The drive, which collected salvaged 
scrap in the firm’s 50-odd can factories 
and can manufacturing equipment shops, 
does not include scrap metal normally 
accumulated from the can-making plants 
and disposed of from month to month. 
The 2,000 tons also does not incluce other 
scrap being collected from the company’s 
closing machine department shops. 

A salvage committee was set up which 
visited the company’s three U. S. divi- 
sions. Search teams were organized and 
a thorough search for scrap was made 
at each of Canco’s manufacturing units 
across the country. 


NEW GAIR PLANT 


The Robert Gair Company has recently 
completed a large and up to the minute 
shipping container plant at Teterboro, 
New Jersey, which will be equipped to 
give the best possilbe service to corru- 
gated box users in Northern New Jersey, 
the New York Metropolitan area, includ- 
ing Long Island, and Rockland, Orange, 
Ulster and Sullivan Counties in New 
York State. The new plant is to be called 
the Teterboro Corrugated Box Division of 
the Robert Gair Company and will be 
staffed by most of the plant and office 
personnel now at the Bogota, New Jersey 
Division. The Bogota paper board mill 
integrated with the present box shop, 
will be devoted to the manufacture of 
solid fibre shipping containers, a large 
portion of which will be for military 
purposes. Also located in the plant 
will be Gair’s Products Development 
Department under the direction of J. D. 
Malcolmsom. 


CAMPBELL RESIGNS FMC POST 


Food Machinery and Chemical Corpo- 
ration announced the resignation of 
Courtney W. Campbell, Vice-President in 
charge of the Company’s Florida Divi- 
sion, Lakeland, Florida in order to seek 
the office of Congressman from the First 
District of Florida. Coincidental with 
his resignation, Howard L. Shannon, 
manager of the Florida Division, was 
placed in full charge of operations. 

Shannon has been resident manager of 
the Florida Division for nearly four 
years. Prior to that time he was assis- 
tant manager of FMC’s John Bean West- 
ern Division at San Jose, California. 

The Florida Division is one of the 
nation’s leading producers of fresh fruit 
and vegetable packing house and process- 
ing equipment, 
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Artist’s conception of the new corrugated carton manufacturing plant of Industrial 


Container Corporation of Maryland now under construction at 8645 Pulaski Highway. 
Baltimore. The initial building as shown covers approximately 80,000 square feet, and 
has been designed for future expansion that will provide approximately 200,000 square 


feet of working area. 


ELLEN STILLMAN APPOINTED 
CRANBERRY ASSOCIATION 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


Ellen Stillman, Director of Advertis- 
ing of the National Cranberry Associa- 
tion, has been appointed Vice-President 
and will continue to direct the company’s 
national advertising and publicity pro- 
grams. Miss Stillman first became asso- 
ciated with the company while attending 
high school and continued her work there 
while studying advertising and publicity 
at Boston University. Her studies have 
covered all phases of the department 
which she now heads, working in close 
correlation with sales and promotion. 
She is responsible for organizing the 
“Chicken and Cranberry” campaign to 
increase year round sales of Ocean Spray 
products. Now in its fifth year, the cam- 
paign has already boosted sales 83 per- 
cent during the spring and summer 
months, once consicered an off season for 
cranberries. 


AMERICAN CAN’S 
STOCKTON PLANT 


The new plant of the American Can 
Company at Stockton, California, is 
scheduled to begin operations by May 1. 
It will be the company’s ninth plant in 
this State and will occupy a single-story, 
269,000 square-foot building, with space 
for further expansion. 


BUILDS NEW WAREHOUSE 


Retail Grocers’ Exchange, Wilmington, 
Delaware, co-op wholesale grocery con- 
cern, has announced plans for the con- 
struction of a modern new warehouse, 
involving expenditure of $250,000, in 
that city. Coincidentally, the co-op is 
staging a membership campaign in Dela- 
ware, southern Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey and northern Maryland. 
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DEAN WITH 
OLDS SEED COMPANY 


Vance O. Dean, for many years asso- 
ciated with seed firms calling upon the 
canning and freezing industries, has 
joined the L. L. Olds Seed Company of 
Madison, Wisconsin, and will again be 
calling upon canners of the State. 


JOINS CANADIAN 
PACKAGING GROUP 


Charles R. Cornell has resigned as 
Editor of “Canadian Packaging” a pub- 
lication with which he has been identified 
since its establishment, to take over the 
position of full time Secretary of the 
Packaging Association of Canada with 
offices at 24 Isabella Street, Toronto 5, 
Ontario. He is one of the organizers of 
the Association and has in the past ad- 
dressed a large number of gatherings on 
packaging trends. 


HODES JOINS TRI-CLOVER 


W. P. Hodes, previously with National 
Dairy Research Laboratories and Cor- 
ning Glass Works, has joined the staff 
of the Tri-Clover Machine Company, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, manufacturers of 
sanitary fittings, valves and pumps, as 
development engineer. Mr. Hodes’ ex- 
perience includes work with dairy and 
cleaner chemistry, piping, fittings, and 
plant equipment allied to the food, dairy 
and chemical fields. His initial work 
will be with the company’s research and 
cevelopment program on cleaned-in-place 
piping for the dairy industry. 


ANNIVERSARY 


J. S. Hoffman Co., canners of meat 
specialties with plants in Chicago and 
New York, are celebrating the 40th anni- 
versary of the firm’s founding. 
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CANNED FOODS COSTS DOWN 


Speaking before the 44th Annual Con- 
vention of the Ozark Canners Associa- 
tion this week, Robert B. Heiney of the 
National Canners Association reminded 
that although the cost of living gets 
higher each month, retail prices of can- 
ned fruits and vegetables actually have 
fallen and are today the housewive’s 
best food buy. He referred to charts 
prepared from reports of the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics which showed 
that retail prices of canned fruits and 
vegetables have dropped 8 index points 
since June 1951, and referred to a report 
made by retiring Price Administrator 
DiSalle to a Congressional Committee, 
which pointed to startling advances made 
by products in the fresh fruit and vege- 
table groups. He contrasted this situa- 
tion with the BLS reports that show 
that “canned fruit and vegetable prices 
have not risen proportionately with the 
advance in prices of other foods in the 
Cost of Living Index. One of the impor- 
tant contributions the canning industry 
makes to the consuming public is the pro- 
tection it gives the consumer against 
seasonal price fluctuations normal to the 
marketing of fresh produce”, he asserted. 
The latest BLS Cost of Living Index at 
the close of 1951 was 189. The index 
for all foods was 232 while the retail 
price index for canned fruits and vege- 
tables was only 163. 


HEINZ HOLDS 
MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE 


The first annual Pacific Coast manage- 
ment conference of the H. J. Heinz Co. 
was held at the Hotel Shattuck, Berke- 
ley, California, February 8 and 9. Rep- 
resentatives were on hand from the four 
California plants at Berkeley, Tracy, 
Watsonville and Isleton, as well as from 
the main sales branches in this territory. 
Harvey Dunker was a _ special guest 
from the main office in Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. Talks were made by special- 
ists in management, personnel, pur- 
chasing, quality control, accounting and 
engineering. 


DR. ESTY’S DAUGHTER TO WED 


Announcement has been made of the 
engagement of Marilyn Esty of Berkeley, 
California, and William L. MeNeil. of 


Lafayette. The young lady is the daugh- } 


ter of Dr. and Mrs. J. Russell Fsty, 
director of the National canners Assccia- 
tion Western Branch Laboratory in 
Berkeley. 


LENTEN PROMOTION OF OLIVES 


The California Olive Advisory Boar¢, 
with headquarters in San Francisco, will 
launch a national Lenten promotion 0 
canned olives on February 20 in coopera 
tion with the Pet Milk Co. 
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EXTRANEOUS MATTER 
CONFERENCE 


An Extraneous Matter Conference was 
held last month under the sponsorship of 
the Department of Plant Sciences of 
Syracuse University. Represented at the 
conference were several major food prod- 
ucts manufacturers, a consulting lab- 
oratory, the Quartermaster Inspection 
Service, the New York State Food Lab- 
oratory, the Syracuse Department of 
Health, two major container manufac- 
turers and Syracuse University. 

A marked interest was shown by the 
conferees in all‘ phases of the subject 
discussed. Technical improvements in 
existing procedures were presented. New 
approaches to the testing of foods for 
extraneous matter were described and 
individual problems were subjected to 
panel discussion. The historical develop- 
ment of food and drug laws and methods 
was reviewed. The role of current micro- 
analytical methods was evaluated in the 
light of recent regulatory announcements. 


RESEARCH ON VITAMIN A 


A study of factors influencing the 
absorption of vitamin A by human 
beings and animals was presented by 
Herbert G. Luther, nutritionist of Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., at the International 
Conference on Vitamins and Metabolism 
at Havana, Cuba, on January 25. The 
paper stressed the form in which vita- 
min A as administered and its impor- 
tance for best utilization of this essential 
substance by the human body. 

In attempting to develop a superior 
form of the vitamin, Pfizer researchers 
concentrated on keeping the A particles 
as small as possible for best absorption 
while increasing the stability and adapt- 
ability of the product, Mr. Luther stated. 
By embedding crystalline vitamin A 
acetate in a gelatin matrix, the task was 
accomplished. The stabilized, crystalline 
vitamin A thus produced has a particle 
size comparable to that of the vitamin 
A aqueous dispersions—but, because it is 
a dry stable powder, it can also be used 
in a wider variety of pharmaceutical 
preparations, such as multivitamin tab- 
lets, and is suitable for fortification of 
foods and animal feeds. 


INDUSTRIAL WASTE 
CONFERENCE 


Join E. Bloodgood, Professor of Sani- 
tary Engineering at Purdue University, 
has «nnounced the 7th Industrial Waste 
Confcrence will be held at Purdue Memo- 
rial Union, Lafayette, Indiana, May 7, 
8 an! 9, when approximately 50 papers 
will be presented on subjects dealing 
with industrial wastes and their treat- 
ment Hotel reservations can be made 
at the Purdue Union Club, Fowler Hotel, 
Ceda’ Crest Hotel, and Morris Bryant 
Hote!. The registration fee will not ex- 
ceed 
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Continental Can Company’s spacious lounge at the Annual Canners’ Show in Atlantic 


City, where canners from throughout the country gathered to relax and exchange ideas. 


NEW AND BETTER 
COMMERCIAL STRAWBERRIES 


Replacement of commercial strawberry 
varieties by new and more suitable vari- 
eties, leaves only one in the top five now 
that was there 35 years ago, according 
to the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
That variety, Klondike, at the very top 
in 1916 is now the low berry of the pres- 
ent high five. It is found on only about 
5 percent of the commercial acreage. Of 
the 15 varieties that made up 80 percent 
of the acreage 35 years ago, only 4 are 
being grown commercially now. 

The Department and several of the 
State experiment stations have origi- 
nated most of the new and more suitable 
strawberries that make up much of the 
present list of commercial varieties: 
Blakemore (32 percent of the acreage) 
was originated by the Department in 
1923; Klonmore (13 percent) by the 
Louisiana station in 1940; Catskill (3 
percent) by the New York station. 

Changes in the standing of varieties 
come rapidly as new ones of superior 
qualities appear. In a few more years, 
according to Dr. George Darrow, in 
charge of small fruit breeding at the 
Plant Industry Station, Beltsville, Md., 
much of the acreage will be devoted to 
varieties hardly known, or entirely un- 
known, at present. 

Among those recently introduced are: 
Four resistant to the widespread red 
stele disease—Redcrop and Sparkle from 
the New Jersey station, Vermilion from 
the Illinois station, and Fairland from 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture and 
the Maryland station; three high-fla- 
vored berries—Fairpeake, Midland, and 
Suwannee—from the Department’s plant 
breeders; Albritton, a firm glossy vari- 
ety from the Department and the North 
Carolina stations; Sioux, a variety origi- 
nated by the Department for the Great 
Plains that is hardy down to minus 
40° F., Brightmore, a very glossy berry 
well adapted for freezing, that the De- 
partment and Oregon introduced for 
growing in the Northwest; Arrowhead, 
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a hardy variety from the Minnesota sta- 
tion; and Northwest, another variety for 
freezing, originated by the Western 
Washington Station. 

In recent years interest in strawberry 
breeding has been growing at a still 
greater rate, and Dr. Darrow expects it 
to bring out additional superior varieties 
—better in flavor and aroma; bigger, so 
as to speed picking; firmer, so as to han- 
dle and ship better; some better adapted 
to freezing; others with flowers resistant 
to early spring frost and, therefore, pro- 
ductive of bigger berries; still others 
hardy enough to do well in regions of 
severe winter; and, of course, other vari- 
eties resistant to the destructive red stele 
disease. 


EXPERIMENTAL MACHINES 
FOR FERTILIZER PLACEMENT 


Fertilizer - placement machines, devel- 
oped by engineers of the USDA are help- 
ing scientists determine how best to use 
fertilizers to get the greatest crop yields 
from U. S. farms. During 20 years more 
than 40 of these machines, each one of 
distinctive design, have been developed. 
They have been used in nearly 800 fer- 
tilizer placement experiments conducted 
with 41 crops in more than half the 
States. The machines usually are at- 
tached to an ordinary farm tractor. The 
increase in food and fiber production is 
indicated in 20 percent and higher yields 
obtained experimentally with corn, cot- 
ton, potatoes, and tobacco, gained by 
precise placement rather than broadcast- 
ing of fertilizer. In 12 typical experi- 
ments with different vegetable crops in 
western Washington, localized side place- 
ment of fertilizer, as compared with 
broadcast applications, increased yields 
an average of 47 percent. 


VISITING IN EAST 


H. A. Fleager, sales manager for Skin- 
ner & Eddy Corp., Seattle, is visiting the 
jobbing trade in the East. 
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WASHINGTON 


USWGA SECRETARY SUPPORTS 
FAIR TRADE MEASURE 


Support of H. PR. 5767, the McGuire 
Bill, designed to restore full effective- 
ness to Fair Trade Laws was urged by 
Harold O. Smith, Jr., Executive Vice- 
President of the United States Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association, in a statement 
this week submitted to the House Com- 
merce Committee which is conducting 
hearings on the McGuire measure. 


Mr. Smith in his statement favored the 
enactment of H. R. 5767 as a means of 
protecting independent distributors from 
uneconomic, destructive, and deceptive 
price cutting and of preventing recur- 
rence of price wars on Fair Trade mer- 
chandise. 

“Fair Trade is not price-fixing in any 
detrimental sense”, Mr. Smith observed, 
“but in effect price stabilization of the 
Fair Trade commodities—a_ situation 
that permits all classes of merchants to 
stay in the distribution picture and that 
does not have the tendency to remove 
therefrom- all dealers except the big mass 
buying and mass selling organizations.” 

Mr. Smith added that such organiza- 
tions have the resources which the small 
distributor does not have, to withstand 
losses on some items to attract store traf- 
fice and to recoup such losses by profits 
spread over a wide range of other items. 

By mid-week testimony had been re- 
ceived from some 9 or more supporters 
of the Bill by the House Interstate Com- 
merce Sub-Committee. The attack on 
the bill began with a letter from Chair- 
man James T. Mead of the Federal Trade 
Commission, and was followed quickly 
by a bitter attack by Assistant Attorney 
General H. G. Morrison, head of the 
Justice Department’s Anti-Trust Divi- 
sion. Testimony from other government 
officials opposing the bill are scheduled 
for the balance of the week. 


CHANGES AT OPS 


Paul N. Green, Director of the Office 
of Accounting of OPS, has left to take 
up duties as Dean of the College of Man- 
agement and Accounting, University of 
Illinois, and has been succeeded at OPS 
by Percy L. Hanson. Douglas G. Colley 
has been appointed Director of the Food 
Accounting Division of the Office of 
Accounting. 


FRESNO OPS TEST CITY 


The Office of Price Stabilization has 
made Fresno, California one of three 
test cities for trying out a grocery ceil- 
ing price posting plan. About 20 percent 
of the items examined for listing were 
found to be over ceiling, but most of 
these were held to be honest errors. The 
other test cities are Fargo, North Dakota 
and Jacksonville, Florida. 
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PRICE SUPPORTS FOR 1952-CROP 
CORN, RICE, SOYBEANS 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announced February 11 that 1952-crop 
corn will be price-supported at not less 
than a national average of $1.60 a 
bushel, rice at not less than $5.04 per 
hundredweight, and soybeans at $2.56 a 
bushel. 

Support for corn—a basic commodity 
—was announced at a minimum level, 
subject to upward revision if 90 per- 
cent of parity for corn at the beginning 
of the 1952 marketing year next October 
is greater than $1.60 a bushel. In no 
event, however, will the support for corn 
be lower than a national average of $1.60 
a bushel. Support for 1951-crop corn is 
$1.57 a bushel. Price support will be 
implemented, as heretofore, by means of 
Commodity Credit Corporation loans and 
purchase agreements. 

Support for 1952-crop soybeans —a 
non-basic commodity—was announced at 
a fixed level of $2.56 a bushel, which 
reflects 90 percent of parity as of No- 
vember 15, 1951, in accordance with a 
support-level announcement by 
Secretary Brannan last November. Sup- 
port for 1951-crop soybeans is $2.45 a 
bushel. Price support will be imple- 
mented by CCC loans and_ purchase 
agreements. 


“‘WETBACK” BILL ATTACKED 

The National Farm Labor Union 
charged this week that S.1851, passed 
by the Senate February 5 and sent to the 
House, is inadequate to stamp out traffic 
in ‘“‘Wetbacks”. ‘“Wetbacks” is a term 
used for Mexicans who cross the border 
into the United States illegally, often by 
swimming or wading the Rio Grande. 
Object of the swim is to obtain employ- 
ment on farms largely in the Southwest 
and the West. The Union charges that 
wages of U. S. citizens are thus de- 
pressed. 

The Bill passed by the Senate pro- 
poses that smuggling, harboring and con- 
cealing of any alien, including a ‘“Wet- 
back” be punished by fines up to $2,000 
or imprisonment not exceeding 5 years, 
or both, for each alien illegally brought 
into the United States, or for knowingly 
or wilfully concealing an alien, or know- 
ingly transporting him within the United 
States. The Bill would give the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service addi- 
tional authority to apprehend illegal 
aliens. 

The contract with the Mexican govern- 
ment under which Mexican Nationals 
are recruited for agricultural employ- 
ment expired on February 11. It has 
been extended for a three month period, 
pending favorable legislative action in 
Washington. 


GETS PET FOOD ACCOUNT 


Rodway Distributing Corp., New York, 
has been named exclusive New York 
sales representatives for the Doyle Pack- 
ing Co., Long Branch, New Jersey, can- 
ners of pet foods. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


FEBRUARY 19-21, 1952 — Technical 
Pickle School, Michigan State College, 
Kellogg Continuing Education Bldg., 
East Lansing, Mich. 


FEBRUARY 18-22, 1952— Statistical 
Quality Control School, University of 
Maryland, Horticulture Building, College 
Park, Md. 


FEBRUARY 19-20, 1952 — Annual 
Iowa-Nebraska Canners Conference, Me- 
morial Union, Iowa State College, Ames, 


FEBRUARY 29-MARCH 1, 1952— 
Spring Meeting, Virginia Canners Asso- 
ciation, Roanoke Hotel, Roanoke, Va. 


MARCH 3-5, 1952 — Annual Meeting, 
National Preservers Association, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago, III. 


MARCH 3-7, 1952 — Annual Conven- 
tion, National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Ill. 


MARCH 17-18, 1952—Annual Direc- 
tors Meeting, Canners League of Califor- 
nia, Santa Barbara Biltmore, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif. 

MARCH 19-21, 1952—Spring Meeting 
& Canners School, Tri-State Packers 
Association, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

MARCH 24-25, 1952 — Virginia Can- 
ners School, Virginia Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service, Hotel Richmond, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

MARCH 30-31, 1952 — Semi-Annual 
Meeting, Packaging Machinery Manuv- 
facturers Institute, Hotel Dennis, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. 

APRIL 10, 1952 — Spring Meeting, 
Indiana Canners Association, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


MARCH 6-7, 1952—40th Annual Con- 


vention, Utah Canners Association, Hotel | 


Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 138-14, 1952 — Annual Meet- 
ing, Northwest Canners Association, 
Gearhart Hotel, Gearhart, Ore. 


MAY 7-9, 1952—7th Industrial Waste 
Conference, Purdue University, Memo- 
rial Union, Lafayette, Ind. 


JUNE 8-12, 1952— Annual Meeting, | 


Institute of Food Technologists, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


JUNE 9-10, 1952—Spring Meeting, | 


Michigan Canners_ Association, 
Place Hotel, Traverse City, Mich. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1952 — Annual 
Convention, Indiana Canners Associa- 


Park | 


tion, French Lick Springs Hotel, French | 


Lick, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 24-25, 1952 — 38th An- | 


nual Convention, Pennsylvania Canners 
Association, Penn Harris Hotel, Harris 
burg, Pa. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1952—Fall Meeting, 
Michigan Canners Association, Pantlind 


Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, Tri-State Packers Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE SITUATION—The canned foods 
market this week continues in much the 
same pattern as the past several weeks, 
and from all appearances that pattern 
may be expected to continue for some 
time to come. Distributors, having 
studied the Bureau of Census figures, are 
quite convinced that there is an ample 
overall supply of canned fruits, vegetables 
and juices to last until new packs, and 
except for such items as corn, tomatoes 
and apple sauce, are quite content to 
purchase supplies only as needed, Even 
in the fish line, where supplies are far 
from burdensome, buyers are purchasing 
in routine manner, despite the imminence 
of the Lenten season when consumer de- 
mand for these products is at its peak. 
Yet the tone of the tuna market con- 
tinues to improve as the Senate considers 
the bill approved by the House calling 
for a 8 cent duty on imported frozen 
tuna. 


The price situation in fruits and in 
tomato products, particularly on the 
Coast, remains unsettled as selling pres- 
sure continues in some quarters. Grape- 
fruit and blended juice took another drop 
this week, reflecting lower costs on the 
raw fruit. The annual effort to use the 
Florida pack as a wedge to induce con- 
cessions in tomatoes is in full swing, but 
is having little effect as tomatoes in the 
East and Mid-West are holding at full 
ceilings. Canners generally recognize 
that the Florida pack is negligible and 
falls short of other areas from a quality 
standpoint also. 

Whenever a lot of corn in uncovered 
it moves readily at ceiling prices. Peas 
are on the dull side with the market 
pretty well settled at recent concessions 
on faney sieves, and the short supply of 
standards firmly held. 


BEANS—Beans are getting tight in 
the East and Midwest and the Western 
situation is looking up as the advertising 
and merchandising program on Blue 
Lakes gains momentum. NCA’s stock 
report on canned green and wax beans 
Was received just a few short hours after 
we closed the forms on last week’s issue. 
On an overall basis they are unexciting 
anc change the overall comparative sup- 
ply position but little. As was reported 
two weeks ago, distributors on January 
1, ‘952 held approximately the same 
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amount of beans as they did a year ago. 
Actually the ’52 figure was less than 
100,000 cases short of the ’51 figure. 
Canners June 1, 1952 stocks of 11,169,000 
cases compared to 10,847,000 cases last 
year, just a little more than make up 
that difference. Total canner-distributor 
supplies January 1, 1952 of 15,588,000 
cases compared with 15,360,000 cases 
January 1, 1951. 


The canners’ supply position as re- 
ported by NCA is as follows: 


GREEN AND WAX BEANS 
Canners Supply, Stocks and Shipments 


1950-51 1951-52 

(Actual Cases) 
Carryover, July 1,619,626 1,395,850 
20,213,355 19,866,974 
Stocks, January 1.................. 10,847,089 11,168,844 
Ship., July 1 to Jan. 1........ 10,895,892 10,093,980 


Canners began the season July 1 with 
a total supply (pack plus carryover) of 
18,565,638 cases of green beans and 
2,697,186 cases of wax beans. By Janu- 
ary 1, 8,815,548 cases of green and 
1,278,432 cases of wax had been shipped, 
leaving a January 1 supply of 9,750,090 
cases of green and 1,418,754 cases of wax 
beans. Studying green beans further we 
find that the West held approximately 
half of the January supplies, with the 
other 50 percent being distributed evenly 
in the Northeast, the Mid-Atlantic, the 
South and the Mid-West. By January 1 
the Mid-Atlantic and the South had ship- 
ped 60 percent of their starting supplies, 
the: Mid-West 45 percent, the Northeast 
40 percent, and the West 37 percent, for 
a total overall shipment of 47 percent of 
starting supplies. 


The accompanying table prepared 
from the NCA report, gives a birds-eye 
view of canners’ January 1 holdings of 
green beans by area and by style. 


CITRUS — Citrus juice packers of 
Florida are limiting production to cur- 
rent shipments. Figures released by the 
Florida Canners Association show that 
a total of just over 1 million cases of the 
3 major juices were packed and shipped 
in the week between January 26 and 
February 2. Total supplies of these three 
juices on hand January 26 amounted to 
11,232,033 cases. On February 2 the 
total was 11,304,389 cases basis 2’s. 
Stocks of orange juice on February 2 of 
6,231,887 cases were actually less than 
the 6,292,319 cases on hand January 26. 


CANNED GREEN BEANS 
JANUARY 1, 1952 STOCKS BY AREA AND STYLE 


(Actual Cases) 


Whole Fr. Style Fey. Cut Ex. Std. Cut Std. Cut Total 
No neast 92,151 8,990 836,048 336,186 53,821 1,327,196 
Mid \tlantie 23,853 697,045 112,102 389,439 237,926 1,460,365 
Mid West 238,200 51,904 525,190 260,069 104,503 1,179,866 
We: 857,292 161,216 1,687,088 854,899 870,754 4,431,249 
South ...... 75,005 3,885 281,923 470,194 520,407 1,351,414 
otal 1,286,501 923,040 3,442,351 2,310,787 1,787,411 9,750,090 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Replacement Buying Continues On Con- 
servative Side — Interest In Florida And 
California Tomatoes — East And Midwest 
Bean Supply Situation Tight—Corn Offered 
In Tri-States—Citrus Weakens Despite Bet- 
ter Consumer Acceptance—Selling Pressure 
In California Fruits—Tentative Openings Of 
Spring Spinach—Limited Offerings Of Cali- 
fornia Sardines — Substantial Pick Up In 
Demand For Tuna—No Chum 
Carryover Expected. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N.Y., Feb. 14, 1952 


THE SITUATION — Renewed weak- 
ness developed in canned citrus products 
during the week, and the undertone con- 
tinues to soften on some fruits on the 
Pacific Coast. The vegetable list re- 
mained generally steady during the week, 
while fish were showing more strength, 
particularly on sardines and tuna. Vol- 
ume of new buying, aside from domestic 
tuna, continued rather light. 


THE OUTLOOK — Distributor re- 
placement buying of canned foods re- 
mains on the conservative side. Buyers 
are not concerned over any substantial 
increases in price, and are influenced to 
some extent by a forecast this week by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of 
a heavy over-all food supply for . 1952. 
The forecast commented that “As long 
as prospective supplies of food are large 
and the price control program and other 
measures to deter inflation are in effect, 
a substantial increase in the general level 
of food prices is unlikely.” 


TOMATOES—Buyers are looking over 
the new pack tomato situation in Florida 
as a possible source for early replace- 
ments. Meanwhile, there has been a mod- 
erate amount of buying interest in Cali- 
fornia tomatoes, with coast canners 
quoting prompt shipment standards at 
$1.55 for 2s, $1.95 for 214s and $7.25 for 
10s, with fancy at $2.55 for 2%s and 
$8.75 for 10s, all f.o.b. Tri-State canner 
offerings are decidedly infrequent, and 
canners are firm at ceilings. 


BEANS — Distributors would like to 
add a little to their bean holdings, but 
are running into a tight supply position 
and strong market in the East and Mid- 
west. Northwest packers are showing 
firmer price views on Blue Lakes with 
the promotional campaign now under 
way stimulating the movement on that 
variety. 


CORN—Offerings of standard crushed 
are reported from the Tri-State area 
this week at $1.35 for 303s and $1.40 for 
2s, with fancy wholegrain at $1.65 for 
308s and $1.85 for 2s, f.o.b. canneries. 
Buyers are not taking on additional corn 
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holdings in any volume, although some 
distributors are looking for some addi- 
tional stocks on top grades. 


CITRUS — Intensified competition by 
sellers has further weakened the market 
for some canned citrus in Florida this 
week. While packers continue to quote 
orange juice at 80 cents for 2s and $1.75 
for 46-ounce, the market for grapefruit 
juice is off at 75 cents on 2s and $1.60 on 
46-ounce,—reductions of 5 cents and 15 
cents, respectively. Blended juice prices 
have also broken, with 2s at 77% cents 
and 46-ounce at $1.67%4, declines of 24% 
and 7% cents, respectively. Fancy grape- 
fruit sections hold firm at $1.67% to 
$1.72% for 2s, but choice is 5 cents off 
at $1.57% and broken has shown a simi- 
lar reduction to $1.47%. Citrus salad 
remains unchanged at $2.40 for 2s. Cur- 
rently, both orange and blended juice 
shipments are moving in excess of the 
pack, indicating a favorable consumer 
reaction to the current low price 
structure. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — Selling 
pressure has developed to an increasing 
degree among some California canners, 
and buyers are showing a lack of con- 
fidence in the entire price structure. 
Fruit cocktail price cutting continues, 
with choice 214s reported as low as $3.20 
and fancy at $3.30, f.o.b. California can- 
nery. Apricots are listing at lows of 
$2.70 for standard 2\%s, $3.15 for choice, 
and $3.50 for fancy, while Bartlett pear 
2%s are quoted at $4.25 for fancy, $3.50 
for choice, and $3.00 for standards. 
Cling peach offerings for prompt ship- 
ment are reported on the basis of $2.60 
to $2.65 for standard 24s, $2.80 to $2.85 
for choice, and $3.10 for fancy. On fruits 
for salad, the market is reported well 
sold up, with limited offerings of fancy 
2%s in heavy syrup at $4.50, all f.o.b. 
California canneries. 


SPRING PACK SPINACH — Some 
California canners have named tentative 
opening prices on spring pack spinach, 
with 1s listed at $1.15, 2s at $1.30, 244s 
at $1.60, and 10s at $5.25, all f.o.b. can- 
neries. Current reports indicate that 
the supply will be considerably smaller 
than had been anticipated, owing to 
heavy crop damage as a result of heavy 
rains during January. 


SARDINES—California canners this 
week announced limited offerings of new 
pack, with 48/1s ovals in mustard or 
tomato sauce priced at $9.25 per case 
24/1s at $4.65, No. 1 tall naturals $7.00 
per case, and 100/5 oz. at $9.25, all f.o.b. 
Maine canners continue to quote quarter 
keyless at a range of $9.75 to $10.50. 
Short supply position on the Pacific 
Coast is channeling more buying interest 
to Maine, it is reported. 


TUNA—A substantial pick-up in de- 
mand is reported by California canners, 
and the market is showing a much 
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steadier tone at $13.75 for fancy white- 
meat halves, $12.75 for fancy lightmeat, 
and $11.00 for chunks and flakes. Im- 
ported has also moved in better volume, 
the trade apparently anticipating favor- 
able Senate action on the bill, already 
passed by the House, imposing an im- 
port duty of 3 cents per pound on fresh 
and frozen tuna. 


SALMON—Reports from Seattle indi- 
cate that canners expect no carryover 
on chums when the season ends. Limited 
offerings now available are priced at $17 
per case for tall 1s and $9.25 for halves. 
Pinks continue dull, with the market un- 
changed at $21, coast basis, for talls. 
Red Alaska stocks continue to dwindle, 
and the market is pegged at $31.25 mini- 
mum for fancy talls, with halves at 
$17.50 in the case of most holders. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Conservative But Steady Replacement Buying 
—Salmon Routine—Tuna Situation In Much 
Better Shape—Excellent Citrus Movement— 
Tomato Products Unsettled—Beans Routine 
—Pineapple Juice Continues To Move. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Feb 14, 1952 


THE SITUATION—Despite a general 
market condition which doesn’t stimulate 
any incentive for large scale buying, 
business continues to roll along here in 
a fairly good fashion, indicating the 
movement of canned foods at retail levels 
remains satisfactory. Forward commit- 
ments, in most cases, are not very evident 
and present activity consists primarily 
of day to day buying to cover immediate 
needs. The market is spotty with a defi- 
nite firmness and shortages evident on 
one hand while lower prices or uncer- 
tainties face the buyer on the other. 
Recent pack figures indicate distributors 
will generally have little difficulty cover- 
ing their needs between now and the new 
packs. The exceptions are, or will be, 
applesauce, corn, tomatoes (except in 
California), carrots, cherries and some 
fish items. However, the trade are not 
concerned and seem content to buy only 
as needed and take their chances where 
necessary. This extremely conservative 
attitude has been brought about largely 
by OPS price regulations which are not 
particularly conducive to making a profit. 
Losses taken on inventories when prices 
drop cannot be offset by price advances 
where the market would stand an in- 
crease. Of course, the same situation is 
true where canners are concerned, all of 
which indicates there is no love lost be- 
tween the food.industry and OPS. There 
has been considerable agitation to lift 
controls in view of ample supplies of food 
with the understanding such controls 
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could be restored in the event of later 
unjustified price increases but, judging 
from the government’s reluctance in the 
past to lift controls at any time, it ap- 
pears the above suggestion is merely 
wishful thinking. 


SALMON—Like most other fish items 
salmon is causing no excitement and the 
trade are buying in shirt tail lots as 
needed only. Fancy reds continue very 
short and the market is tight with ones 
firmly held at $31.25 and halves at 
$17.50. Chums are generally offered at 
$17.50 for ones and $9.25 for halves while 
pinks are just about holding their own. 
With the heavy consuming season still 
ahead it appears salmon, with the pos- 
sible exception of pinks, should hold it’s 
own despite the luxury tag that has been 
it’s associate since prices were first 
named. 


TUNA—After kicking around in the 
doldrums for some time, tuna canners 
are again holding their heads up and 
appear to have the situation in much bet- 
ter control. The market will be further 
strengthened if Washington officials de- 
cide domestic packers actually have a 
case for higher tariffs on the imported 
product. Coast canners are holding firm 
at present on basis of $12.25 for fancy 
solid pack halves and $9.25 for flakes. 
While the trade are now buying with 
confidence, sales are still on the small 
side with every indication they will re- 
main that way. 


CITRUS — This item is still being 
heavily promoted by all types of: distrib- 
utors, particularly the chains, and as a 
result sales and movement continue ex- 
cellent. Orange juice is offered at 80 
cents and $1.75 and if the present rate of 
movement continues there is a good pos- 
sibility demand will exceed supplies. Can- 
ners appear to have broken any resem- 
blance of an arbitrary price floor on raw 
fruit and may be able to keep their heads 
above water. 


TOMATOES — The tight supply of 
local tomatoes has forced more and more 
Chicago buyers to look toward California 
for additional requirements of tomatoes 
despite the heavy freight rate. What 
few peeled tomatoes are left in canner’s 
hands in the Middlewest are firmly held 
at prices much higher than West Coast 
offerings. However, the emphasis is on 
tomato products as local sources have 
seen fit to half way meet Western com- 
petition where prices have broken badly 
and all kinds of rumors are heard. Where 
and when this market will finally settle 
is the problem buyers.are now trying to 
determine. . 


BEANS—Activity here seems to be 
merely routine with just about a normal 
amount of business passing from day to 
day. Wisconsin canners are selling No. 
2 tins of standard cuts at $1.20 and tens 
at $6.50 while fancy 3 sieve cuts are 
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listed at $1.90 and $9.00. Ozark canners 
are getting their share of the business 
on lower grades at about the same price 
levels. Fancy French style cuts are 
offered here at $1.45 for 303s and $1.55 
for 2s. It appears supplies will be suf- 
ficient to take care of demand. 


PINEAPPLE — Both pineapple and 
juice are selling better lately probably 
because pricewise pineapple is relatively 
in a better position than other fruits. 
Juice, in particular, is moving in much 
heavier volume since prices were reduced 
substantially some time ago. Rumors of 
lower prices, which have been floating 
around town lately, have proved to be 
nothing more than just that. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Better Call For Shipments—Dry Bean Mar- 
ket Quiet—Buyers Cautious In Fruit Buying 
—Wide Range In Tomato And Tomato 
Products Prices — Better Feeling In Green 
Beans—Fresh Asparagus Makes Its Appear- 
ance—Spinach Stocks Being Whittled Down 
—Salmon And Other Fish Routine. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Feb. 14, 1952 


THE SITUATION — Shipping orders 
seem to be coming through a little more 
freely, to the general satisfaction of can- 


ners. During January, shipping was in- 
terfered with to quite a marked extent 
by the bad weather that blanketed much 
of the nation, with routes across the 
Sierra in California closed for a con- 
siderable period, and now that these have 
been reopened distributors are calling for 
increased quantities of canned foods 
against orders already placed, The price 
adjustments that have been made re- 
cently on some lines have served to stim- 
ulate business to quite a marked degree, 
with February off to an encouraging 
start. Some large distributors, however, 
are cutting down on inventories, with the 
announced intention of buying for im- 
mediate requirements only. 


DRY BEANS—The California dry 
bean market is rather quiet, with can- 
ners working on stocks purchased earlier 
in the season. Prices during the first 
week in February averaged about $1.25 
per hundred pounds less than a year 
earlier, with stocks considerably larger. 
Small Whites, in which canners are espe- 
cially interested, show losses of $3.00 per 
100, Small reds a loss of $2.00, Pinks 
$1.60 and Baby Limas 75 cents. Standard 
Limas and Cranberries are higher in 
price than a year ago. 


FRUITS —A fair business is being 
done on California canned fruits, but 
buyers are showing caution since the 
revision downward in the price of fruit 


cocktail. While some lines are quite 
closely sold up, buyers manage to find 
stocks by intensive shopping. It is quite 
freely commented on that the consuming 
public is easily interested in almost any- 
thing in the fruit line if offered at an 
attractive price. In Bartlett pears there 
is quite a price differential between fancy 
and choice, with the result that choice is 
getting the play at retail, which is what 
counts. Fancy No. 2%s are held by some 
canners at $4.25, but choice’ can be had 
for $3.75 and standard at $3.20. Cher- 
ries are about the only item in the fruit 
list that are hard to locate. 


TOMATOES—Some items in Califor- 
nia tomatoes and tomato products are a 
little weak and prices are running quite 
a wide range, especially on paste and 
puree. Stocks of tomatoes in No. 1s and 
No. 2s are quite closely sold out, espe- 
cially the former. In the No. 2 size some 
sales of fancy have been made at $2.25 
and standards at $1.65. <A lot of jockey- 
ing around has been done on tomato juice 
but $2.60 for 46-o0z. is being had by some 
of the larger interests. There are sales, 
however, at $2.50, and even less. One 
large concern which quoted its product 
at $2.70 at the opening of the season, 
later advancing to $2.80, is back to the 
opening price. 


GREEN BEANS—A better feeling is 
noted in the green bean market than has 


ROBINS ROTARY BLANCHER 
Complete With Rod Drain Reel 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery 
713-729 East Lombard Street 


Baltimore 2, Md. 
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prevailed for some time, this having been 
aided by figures of the pack of last sea- 
son indicating that the output was below 
trade estimates. Any softness now in 
evidence is on the lower grades, which 
had been off about 10 cents a dozen from 
opening prices for Pacific Northwest 
pack. The California pack is quite 
closely sold up and much of it has been 
shipped. A national advertising cam- 
paign is to get under way on Blue Lakes 
beans in March and it is believed that 
holdings will be moved without much 
difficulty. 


ASPARAGUS — Fresh asparagus is 
being offered in San Francisco vegetable 
markets, but the price is high and stocks 
quite limited. The offerings suggest, how- 
ever, that it will be but a comparatively 
short time until canning will be under 
way again. The full list seems available 
at last year’s opening prices, stocks hav- 
ing been well balanced. Fancy green 
tipped and white in the popular No. 2 
size is quoted at $3.90 for colossal, mam- 
moth and large, with these offered at 
$4.60 in all green. 


SPINACH—tThe small fall and winter 
pack of spinach in California has aided 
in the movement of last year’s spring 
pack and stocks of this are being whit- 
tled down to comparatively small size. 
Prices remain at $1.35 for No. 2, $1.65 
for No. 2% and $5.30 for No. 10. 


SALMON—The canned fish market is 
not especially lively, with the distribut- 
ing trade anticipating the requirements 
of the Lenten season on but a modest 
scale. Some canners of salmon have 


nothing to offer, other than pinks and 
chums. The average price of No. 1 tall 
pink salmon in the Seattle market at last 
report was $20.68 a case, with $21.00 the 
ceiling price. Most of the Alaska red 
salmon being moved is priced at $32.00. 


SARDINES — California anchovies 
packed in tomato sauce are about off the 
market, having been sold largely at $5.50 
a case. A few packed in olive oil are 
still to be had at $6.00. Canners com- 
ment on the fact that Maine sardines 
sell from $10.00 to $10.50 for the same 
size and style of packing. 


HERRING—The demand for canned 
herring of Pacific Coast pack continues 
good and the British Columbia Depart- 
ment of Fisheries has announced the ex- 
tension of the season off the west coast 
of Vancouver Island to February 20. The 
canned production to January 26th 
amounted to 102,550 cases for the 
1951-52 season. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Lent Spurs Sales Of Sea Food—Not Much 
Buying Interest In Shrimp—Oyster Canning 
Progressing Satisfactorily. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Feb. 14, 1952 


LENT—It is the spring period of fast- 
ing in preparation for the Feast of 
Easter. It is a penitential period set 


aside by the Catholic Church extending 
from Ash Wednesday to Easter. 

Lent this year begins on Ash Wednes- 
day, February 27 and ends on Easter 
Sunday, April 13. 


Every day in Lent, except Sundays are 
fast days and the faithful are enjoined 
to reduce their consumption of food as 
a penance, besides no flesh-meat, such as 
beef, pork, mutton, lamb, veal, poultry 
and game are allowed to be eaten on 
Wednesdays and Fridays during Lent, 
which is a big break for the seafood in- 
dustry as seafood may be substituted for 
flesh-meat on these days. 

Under the circumstances, Lent never 
fails to increase the demand for seafood 
in communities where there are catholics. 

However, the observance of Lent is not 
altogether confined to catholics, because 
some Protestant denominations also ob- 
serve Lent to some extent, and serve sea- 
food instead of flesh-meat on certain 
days. 

All in all, the Catholic Church is a 
mighty good seafood salesman. 


SHRIMP—tThe canned shrimp market 
has not firmed to any extent during the 
past three weeks and buyers don’t show 
very much interest in canned shrimp, 
being satisfied to replenish their inven- 
tories in a hand-to-mouth way. 

There are 15 plants in Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi and Alabama still canning 
shrimp and reports from them show that 
5,441 standard cases of shrimp were can- 
ned during the week ending February 2, 
1952, and while the pack is light, yet it 
serves to add to the quantity already in 
canners’ hands. 


PLANT— 


Tonnage. 


STOKESCROSS No. 4—An Fo HYBRID—70 days. 


IF YOU AIM FOR MORE AUGUST TOMATOES 


STOKESCROSS No. 4 


* Open Your Factory 10 Days Earlier. 

* Profit By August's 10% Higher Quality. 

* Avoid The Uncertainties of September Weather. 

* Set Your Sights High—Go After That Extra Hybrid 


If orders are placed now, plants will be available from 
April 25th onward. 
your plant broker, or directly with us. 
booklet, “HOW TO GROW BETTER TOMATOES.” 


FRANCIS C. STOKES COMPANY 
VINCENTOWN, NEW JERSEY 
Tel. Vincentown - 7011 


Book with your own plant grower, 
Ask for our new 
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The price of canned shrimp is $3.00 
per dozen for small; $3.20 for medium; 
$3.50 for large and $3.90 for jumbo, all 
in 5 ounce tins, f.o.b. cannery. Landings 
of shrimp for the week ending February 
1, 1952 were: Louisiana 1,729 barrels, 


Available offerings of canned oysters 
are being quoted at $3.35 per dozen for 
4%% oz. tins, f.o.b. cannery. 


Landings of oysters for the week end- 
ing February 1, 1952 were: Louisiana 


CHICAGO BROKERS MERGE 


The staff and services of the American 
Grocers Brokerage Company and that of 
H. K. Beall & Company, both Chicago 
food brokerage houses, have been merged 


19,175 barrels, including 16,282 barrels to better serve their principals, with 
1 including 879 barrels for pega 5 Mis- for canning; Mississippi 9,163 barrels, offices located at 308 W. Washington 
$ sissippi 838 barrels, including 370 bar- including 9,109 barrels for canning; and _ Street. 
y whieh ry} barrels for canning, making a total of LAWTONS NAMES BROKER 
n the 31,336 barrels, which is 6,137 barrels less Lawtons Canning Co., Int., berry and 
week. However, the canneries only re- than the previous week. of Lawtons, New 
. ceived 96 barrels less than the previous ork, has appointed Rohr & Chapman 
| walle. their sailes agents in the Philadelphia 
. As reported by all Market News offices D l STRI BUTO RS ais 
d last week, total holdings of frozen 
shrimp decreased 280,000 pounds and MORTIMER MOVES UP CAMP NAMES BROKER 
vt were approximately 1,217,000 pounds less Wm. A. Camp Co., Inc., New York im- 
e than four weeks ago. Total holdings Charles G. Mortimer, Jr., who has held porters of canned and other foods, has 
De were 422,000 pounds more than one year —_— many executive posts with General Foods _—_ appointed the Deal Brokerage Company. 
‘a= pos rset has been named executive Mobile, as their sales representatives in 
n vice-president. that area. 
‘aux He succeeds: Edwin T. Gibson, who re- 
a degrees F. maximum, which is moderate USDA BUYS ORANGE JUICE 
weather and ideal for oyster production, The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
at but all the boats are not yet tonging oys- WASHINGTON BROKERS ELECT has announced the. purchase of 181,825 
ne ters for the canneries, as some of them eases of twelve No. 3 cylinder cans of 
- are still shrimping and others are tong- At the monthly luncheon of the Wash- concentrated orange juice (3 to 1 ratio) 
p, ing oysters for the raw market. ington Food Brokers Asociation January for distribution to school lunch programs 
n- Nevertheless, the oyster pack is mov- 8, the following officers were elected to and other eligible outlets. Delivery will 
ing very satisfactorily as the 29 plants serve for the year 1952: James E. Vogts, be made during the period February 18 
s- in Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama Jr., James E. Vogts Company, Presi- through March 14, 1952. 
ig now canning oysters reported that 19,717 dent; Bennet Beale, Edward B. Yonker The purchase was made at an average 
at standard cases of oysters were canned Company, Vice-President; W. Carroll price of $6.65 per case, the equivalent of 
n- during the week ending February 2, 1952 Barnett, W. Carroll Barnett & Son, Sec- $1.54 per gallon. This is the commodity 
2. which brought the pack for the season to ond Vice-President; George Oed, George cost, f.o.b. shipping point, and does not 
it 92,812 standard cases as compared to Oed Company, Treasurer; and George include transportation to destination. 
in 48,804 standard cases having been can- M. Thomas, Jr., J. L. & R. K. Ergood, The purchase, made in Florida, is equiva- 


ned during the same period last season. 


Secretary. 


lent to 784,120 gallons. 


PLANT— 


* Guard Against Excessive Heat. 
(The foliage is more profuse.) 
* Aim For That Extra Tonnage. 


IF YOU ARE SOUTH OF THE 39th PARALLEL 


STOKESCROSS No. 5 


(18 tons per acre yields are not unusual.) 


* Lengthen Your Season By Its More 
Continuous Fruit Set. 


* Pack Top Hybrid Quality In Both Tomatoes 
And Tomato Products. 


\f orders are placed now, plants will be available from 
April 25th onward. Book with your own plant grower, 
your plant broker, or directly with us. Ask for our new 
booklet “HOW TO GROW BETTER TOMATOES.” 


FRANCIS C. STOKES COMPANY 


VINCENTOWN, NEW JERSEY 
Tel. Vincentown - 7011 


STOKESCROSS No. 5—An F, HYBRID—75 days 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
Colossal, Mam. & Lge..........00 4.60 
Medium 4.32 
Small 4.25 
Blended Spears 3.90 
BEANS, StrRINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr., SL, 8 02. 
1.45-1.50 
No. 2 1.55-1.65 
No. 10 7.50 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 2 1.40-1.45 
INO. 1.75-1.90 
No. 10 7.00 
Cut; BOB 1.15-1.20 
No. 2 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 
WISCONSIN 
Fey. Wh. Gr., 1 sv., No. 2....0000+ 2.85 
No. 10 14.00 
2 sv., No. 2 2.65 
3 sv, No. 2 2.35 
Fey. Cut, 3 sv., No. 303... 1.75 
No. 2 1.90 
No. 10 9.00 
4 sv., No. 1 1,20 
No. 303 1.60 
No. 2 1.75 
No. 10 8.75 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., Cut, 
DOS: 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.00 
Std., Cut, No. 1.15-1.20 
No. 2 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.50 
NortHWEsST (Blue Lakes) 
Wh. Fey., No. 2, 1 2.65-2.78 
2 sv. 2.45-2.50 
3 sv. 2.35-2.40 
Ungraded, No. 308 2.25 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 308...... 1.92% 
No. 2 2.15 
No. 10 11.25 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308 1.70 
No. 2 1.85 
No. 10 9.50 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 2 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 7.50 
OZARKS 
Std. Cut, Gr., No. 303.............. 1.17% 
No. 2 1.25 
N.Y., Gr. Fey. Wh., No. 2, 
1 sv. 2.40 
2 sv. 2.35 
Fey. Cut, No. 303, 3 sv. ..........06 1.75 
4 sv. 1.60-1.65 
Texas, Std., Cut, No. 308............ 1.25 
BEANS, LIMA 
Tri States, Fey., Gr., No. 303 
Tiny 2.45-2.60 
Small 1.80-2.00 
1.75-1.80 
Ex. Std., Gr. & Wh. .............1.40-1.50 
No. 10 7.00 
Standard 1.25-1.30 
MIDWEST 
No. 303 2.40 
No. 10 12.00 
No. 303 2.15 
No. 10 11.00 
No. 303 1.75 
No. 10 10.00 
BEETS 
N.Y. Fey., Wh., No. 2, 50/0........2.40 
35/0 2.10 
10/0 1.35 
No. 10 4.50 
No. 10 5.25 


Wis., Sliced, Fey., 8 072. .70 
No. 3803 
No. 10 


No. 2, Cut 1.05 
Diced & Sh.. No. -95 
No. 2 1.07% 
No. 10 4.75 
20/0 1.75 
30/0 2.00 
60/0 2.60 
CARROTS 
N.Y., Fey., Diced, No. 303.......... 1.20 
No. 10 5.50 
Midwest, Fey., Diced, No. 1........ -75 
No. 2 1.20 


N.W. Diced, No. 308 gl. ..........1.17% 
CORN—(Nominally quo’ed) 
Md. Gold., Fey., C.S., 


1.60-1.65 
No. 10 Nominal 
Std., No. 303 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 Nominal 
Fey., Gold., W.K., No 303............ 1.65 
No. 2 1.85 
No. 10 Nominal 
Std., No. 303 1.40 
MIDWEST 
W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 oz......... Nominal 
No. 303 1.70 
Nominal 
C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 02........00. Nominal 
No. 303 1.65 
Ex. Std., No. 1.50-1.55 
Nominal 
PEAS 
EASTERN ALASKAS 
Md., Fey., 1 sv., No. 2.......... 2.50-2.70 
No. 303 


Ex. Std., 3 sv., 8 oz. 


No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 7.50 
No. 303 1.15-1.20 
No. 2 1.30 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
EASTERN SWEETS 
Fey., 2 sv., No. 808 2.35-2.40 
5 sv., No. 303 1.55 
No. 2 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 8.50 
Ex. Std., Pod run, 

1.30-1.35 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 7.50 

No. 10 7.00-7.25 
NorRTHWEST SWEETS 
Ex. Std., Ungraded, No. 308......1.40 
1.30 
6 sv. 1.25 
4 sv., No. 10 7.85 
5 sv. 7.70 
6 sv. 7.45 
1.27 
No. 10 7.35 
5 sv. 1.20 
No. 10 6.80 
6 sv. 1.15 
MIDWEST ALASKSA 
Fey., 1 sv., No. 308....... ..2.40-2.50 
2 sv., No. 308....... -2.00-2.20 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308........ 1.35-1.40 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.00 
4 sv. 1.15 
MIDWEST SWEETS 
Fey., 4 sv., (& ungraded), 

8 oz. -95-1.00 
No. 303 1.30-1.50 
No. 10 8.65 

-90- .95 
No. 303 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 8.15 

Ex. Std., 4 sv. (& ungraded). 

8 oz. .85 
No. 303 1.251.385 
No. 10 7.40 

5 sv., 8 oz. -80 
No. 303 1.25-1.30 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 6.90 

Std., 4 sv., No. 303 1,15 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


POTATOES, Sweet 
Md. Fey., Sy., No. 3, sq...1.921%4-2.00 


No. 2% 2.20 2.30 
Fey., Dry, No. 1.75 
No. 8, Vac. 1.90 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303.........0 92% 
No. 2 1.02% 
No. 2% 1.30 
No. 10 4.40 
N.Y., No. 2% 1.25 
No. 10 4.25-4.50 
SPINACH 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 6.75-7.25 
No. 2% 1.75 
No. 10 5.75 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 2% 1.65-1.70 
No. 10 §.25-5.30 
No. 10 5.50 
TOMATOES 
Md., Ex. Std., No. 303........ Nominal 
No. 2 1.75-1.80 
No. 2% 2.50-2.60 
No. 10 8.75 
Std., No. 1 1.12% 
1.45-1.55 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 2% 2.25-2.35 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
New York, Fey., No. 2... 2.50 
No. 2% 3.10 
No. 2% 2.65 
Indiana 
Fey., No. 1 — 
No. 2 2.30-2.45 
No. 2% 3.00 
Ex. Std., No. 1 1.25 
No. 2 1.80-1.85 
No. 2% 2.50-2.75 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
Std., All Sizes Nominal 
Texas, Std., 8 oz. .......... -95 
No. 2% 2.55-2.65 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
2.40 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
1.55-1.65 
No. 2% 1.95-2.00 
No. 10 7.25 
TOMATO CATSUP 
1.65 
No. 10 9.90-9.50 
No. 10 10.50 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) | 
7 oz. 10.00 
No. 10 14.00 
TOMATO PUREE 
Md., Fey., No. 1, 1.046........ 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Ind., Fey., 1.045, No. 1......9714-1.00 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
Calif. Fey., No. 2%, 1.0465....2.20-2.25 
1.06 2.40-2.50 
1.07 2.65-2.75 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 8.50 
No. 303 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.75 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 3.50 
No. 10 11.75-12.00 
Choice, No. 246 
No. 10 11.00 
092.90 
Std., No. 10 9.75 


S.P. Pie, No. 10 


CHERRIES 
No. 10 10.75 
Calif., R.A., Fey.. No. 
Choice 4.50 
N.W.R.A., Fey., No. 
Std., No. 2% 4.55 
COCKTAIL 
Calif., Fey., 8 oz 1.25 
No. 2% 3.35 
No. 10 13.40 
Choice, No. 1 2.10 
No. 2% 3.25 
No. 10 12.90 
PEACHES 
Fey., No. 2% 3.10 
No. 1 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 10.25 
Choice, No. 2% 2.80-2.85 
No. 1 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 9.75-10.00 
Std., No. 2% 2.60-2.65 
No. 1 1.65 
No. 10 ‘ 8.80-9.00 
No. 10, Water .......... 07.85 
No. 10, S.P. Pie 9.15 
PEARS 
N.W. Fey., Bart., No. 1........2.70-2.80 
No. 2% 4.25 
No. 2% 3.50-3.75 
13.00-13.50 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.85-2.90 
No. 10 10.75 
Choice, Sl., No. 2 ........... 
No. 2% 3.00 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 
No. 2% 2.76 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
46 oz. 1.67 %-1.80 
No. 10 3.6216-3.85 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 1.60-1.75 
No. 10 3.50-3.75 
ORANGE 
46 oz. 1,751.85 
No. 10 3.75-4.00 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.02% 
46 oz, 2.25 
No. 10 5.00 
TOMATO 
46 oz, 2.40-2.50 
46 oz. 2.30-2.50 
46 oz. 2.50-2.70 
No. 10 5.25 
1.10-1.20 
46 oz. 2.3214-2.60 
No. 10 4.60-4.75 
FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 T......... $1.25-32.00 
17.50 
25.00 
Pink, Tall, We. 20.50-21.00 
14's 12.00-12.50 
9.25 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, 4 Oil keyless........ 10.00-10.50 
Cal. 1-Ib. Ovals with - 
Tomato Sauce 9,25-9.50 
SHRIMP—Per Dozen 
5 oz., Small 3.00 
Medium 3.20 
Large 3.50 
Jumbo 3.90 
TUNA—Paer Case J 
Fey., White Meat, 14's.........00000 14.00 
Chunks & Flakes. 12.25 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......12.75-13.00 
Std., 11.50-12.00 
Chunks & 1.50 
Grated 10.50-11.00 
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